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or alter the law except with the consent of Parliament. On the other hand, the War of the Roses had almost wiped out the powerful families whose accumulations of vast estates during the last century had become a menace to the effectiveness of any central government. Their place was taken by a new nobility whose members were largely dependent upon the king's favor for the preservation of their wealth and prosperity, and were deprived of the privileges which had latterly been usurped by the greater barons. The political menace of latter-day feudalism was dead, though the power of the Commons had not yet manifested itself. Ostensibly, therefore, the Crown was supreme, although its supremacy in fact depended upon its general harmony with popular feeling.
A different course of events produced a different development of regal power in France. When Charles VII. succeeded Charles VI. and the infant King of England was proclaimed King of France, the old French monarchy was at its nadir. The restoration of a central authority at any price was the first necessity. The only possible remedy for the utter disorganization was a concentration of power. This was effected, in the first instance, by a reorganization of the military system which involved a vital departure in taxation. The right of the nobles to levy in their own domains the tax or taille for the maintenance of troops was transferred to the Crown; whereby it became possible to constitute a standing army in the pay of the Crown, into which the innumerable free companies were absorbed. To this reorganization was largely due the rapidity with which the expulsion of the English was ultimately effected.
The development of the royal power was a menace to the independence of the great nobles. Philip of Burgundy when he was reconciled with Charles VII. made his own terms, which in effect freed him from his feudal obligations during his own lifetime. Practically he withdrew from active participation in French affairs and devoted himself to the consolidation and extension of his own heterogeneous and virtually independent dominion. Even before the expulsion of the English, however, the rest of the great nobles formed a league for the protection of their own interests in which they were joined by the dauphin Louis. The league was broken up, but the reconciliation between the king and the dauphin was only temporary, and the quarrel ultimately resulted in the flight of Louis from France to the Court of Burgundy, Hence when King Charles died, in 1461, the new king, Louis XL, was apparently comtnitted, not to the establishment of the royal supremacy, but to the restoration of the privileges of the great nobles with whom he had been in alliance. , ,
The nobles were doomed to disappointment; Louis had sought;to increase his own power at the expense of the Crown, Now that tie